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Hemingway, Ernest 

Across the River and Into the Trees 
Scribner's. Sept. 7, 1950. 308p. $3.00. 
Mr. Hemingway’s stature as a figurehead and a head 
feure of American fiction-writers in this our day de- 
mands special treatment. He is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having to hit a home run, to win by a knockout, 
to set a new record, to clear a new path, or to introduce 
a fresh style every time he comes to bat, enters the 
ring, rides his hobby, goes cut on a shoot, or lets his 
chin-whiskers grow. He has been awarded the dia- 
mond-studded belt and is expected to defend his title 
at every public appearance. Thus, his most recent 
novel has been greeted with almost every emotional 
reaction in reviewers’ repertories, ranging from hysteri- 
cal adulation to smug regret. One raves that he is the 
“best since Shakespeare” and hints even William must 
look to his traditional laurels; another suggests that H. 
is manifesting geratic sluggishness, “the Old Man is 
showing his years”; another finds him peevish, not in 
top form; another says flatly this is a flop; and in the 
wide middle-group estimate, the “new Hemingway”’ is 
pronounced good, but . . . damned with the rating 
“satisfactory”. But this seems to me to be not in- 
tended for a title bout. It is an exhibition match, to 
keep before the public, to show that the champion can 
still punch and has not lost his “form”, and to make a 
little money. As such, Across the River and Into the 
Trees is a success. 
The story is slim; what is important is mood and char- 
acterization. And the characters are few; and of the few 
only one or two are carefully drawn; the others are 
sketched in, with deft strokes it is true, to give depth and 
an illusion of movement and numbers that will people 
the stage behind the star performer. And he is Colonel 
Richard Cantwell, fifty-one and nursing a_ strained 
heart, keeping alive with capsule stimulants. He has 
driven from his post with the American Forces occupy- 
ing Trieste to Venice, for a week-end shooting ducks 
on the estate of his friend, the Barone Alvarito; and, 
no less important in his plans, to say goodbye and fare- 
well, to his “last and only and true love”, nineteen- 
year-old and beautiful Contessa Renata. After a happy, 
almost ecstatic, romantically idyllic reunion of less 
than twenty-hours with Renata, and after a disappoint- 
ing morning of shooting on the frozen marshes, the 
Colonel heads back for Trieste, but succumbs, before 
he has travelled far along the road, to the final, fatal 
heart attack he has foreseen and till then forefended. 
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The mood is one of a calm desperation. It seems to 
be an attempt to portray a man face to face with 
death, searching to recapture a youth fondly remem- 
bered and irrevocable. In this last day or two of his 
life, the man is trying to explain himself to himself, 
(and also to his last and only true love), without being 
consciously aware why he is doing so, or that he is 
doing this. He has had and holds no faith save in 
himself and, perhaps, in the few people he loves. He 
has been wounded many times, fighting professionally 
as a trade and seldom with personal passion; the dis- 
figuring scars but external marks of deeper wounds of 
mind and spirit, of disillusionment, discontent, dis- 
trust, betrayal, inflicted by men—and this he fails to 
see and this is his tragedy—no more egotistical and 
selfish and vain and petty than is he. 


It seems to me, too, that there is as much, deliberately 
or not, unsaid as there is said in this story. There are 
annoying, too self-conscious stylistic tricks that ofte: 
grate on eye and ear. There are vulgarities of expres- 
sion, perhaps regrettable, but mostly characteristic of 
the mental and vocal speech of the kind of man this 
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Colonel Cantwell is. Some are characteristic of Mr. 
Hemingway’s own habit of insisting that we recognize 
his hirsute masculinity, and these are regrettable (with- 
out “perhaps”) because they are unnecessary. 

What has intrigued most readers of Across the River 
and Into the Trees, (paraphrase of some of the last 
words of Stonewall Jackson), seem to be: (a) an echo- 
ing similarity between this Colonel and the young 
Lieutenant of A Farewell To Arms; and (2) a reason- 
able suspicion that the Colonel, proud of his trim mus- 
cularity and military experience, is an idealization of 
the author himself: portrait of the kind of man he likes 
to think he has been and is; and this makes more 
piquant his acid criticism of Monty, Ike, SHAEF, an 
“unsuccessful haberdasher and amateur pianist’. the 
late and gaudy generals Patton and LeClerc, and a 
female foreign correspondent whom he has divorced. 
All one can say, without entering academic debate, is 
that Colonel Cantwell’s opinions on such subjects, 
(excepting possibly the last-mentioned), were shared 
by many others who were, like him, on the scene. 


Across the River and Into the Trees should not harm 
adult readers; it is too highly seasoned for the im- 
mature; though those who read it for shock or titiva- 
tion will be somewhat chagrined and disappointed. 
It may not be the best of Hemingway; but it bears a 


master’s mark. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—OCTOBER 
CO-SELECTION 


Gilbreth, Frank B., Jr., and Ernestine G. Carey 
Belles on Their Toes 
Oct. 2, 1950. 237p. $3.00. 
The many readers who enjoyed Cheaper by the Dozen 
will welcome, with whoops of joy, the appearance of 
this sequel to that hilarious and completely human 
story of life in a large family. They will remember 
with chortling glee the activities of Father, efficiency 
expert in matters familial, time-motion study protag- 
onist in industry, whose personality was thoroughly 
stamped on the whole family. Father died when the 
oldest child was eighteen and the youngest two. The 
present installment begins three days after Father’s 
death in 1924 and continues with Mother and the 
eleven children (one had died of diphtheria in 1912) 
until the family had grown and dispersed. 


Mother left for Europe the day the story opens, leaving 
the children in charge of Anne and Ernestine and 
Frank with $600 to keep them going until she returned. 
The family council had planned it that way; everyone 
thought that the recognition given to Dad’s work had 
to be accepted and besides Mother’s European trip was 
necessary if she was to carry on Dad’s business. The 
day after Mother left all eleven children came down 
with chickenpox. By the time Mother returned they 
had settled themselves in their summer cottage at 
Nantucket, had paid all living expenses and still had 
$300 to vetuen to Mother. 


A new character plays a large role in this story—Tom, 
the crochety han¢yinan, who furnishes much of the 
humor of the book. Martha also comes into her own 
as the financial and budgeting wizard of the family. 


Hemingway — Gilbreth — Carr 
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Mother and the older children play the major roles~ 
Mother faces and overcomes the loss of most of Dad; 
business by establishing a successful school of time 
motion study at home. Here, as elsewhere, the chil 
dren’s co-operation helped the venture to succeed. |p, 
cident follows incident; they are far too numerous ¢ 
mention here but all together they give a picture ¢ 
co-operative family life, a life that was never dull an 
was frequently humorous. Among the more note 
worthy are the cold shoulder treatment given p 
Ernestine’s first beau, the reception of the boys at th: 
White House, Mother’s efficiency kitchen and the col. 
lection of fertilizer for the family garden. The bool 
seems suitable for all types of readers and may 
recommended as good entertainment reading. 


* * * 


Carr, Albert Z. Truman, Stalin and Peay 
Doubleday. Sept. 7, 1950. 256p. $2.75. 


The best way to report on this book is to recite th: 
titles of the four parts into which it is divided. Theg 
are, in order: I. “Why Stalin Started the Cold War’: 
II. “How Truman Kept the Peace”; III. “Why We 
Failed in China”; and IV. “How Germany Won th 
Cold War”. There is also a Conclusion: “Where t 
Search for Peace”. The four parts of the book repre 
sent in autobiographical form the author’s own experi 
ences, reflections and conclusions drawn from his serv. 
ice as a second-level policy maker since 1944. A 
Wall-Street practicing economist by trade, he wa 
drawn into Government service by Donald Nelson in 
the War Production Board, then was taken into that 
curious White House little foreign office maintained by 
President Truman side-by-side with his State Depart 
ment, went to China with Nelson and served there 








































under Marshall and Wedemeyer, and finally found | 


himself attached to the German Reparations Commis 
sion. This book is written from those vantage points 


His answer to the question why Stalin started the cold 
war is that the Soviets expected a very large loan from 
us for reconstruction and when that was not forth 
coming they turned on us. The implication is that had 


we made the loan, there would have been no cold war. | 


That seems a little doubtful. There does seem no 
doubt that the loan was unofficially offered, and that 
would account for Stalin postponing the attack for 2 
while, but Mr. Carr deliberately ignores the Marxian 
dialectics that is at the base of Soviet foreign policy 
and drives it to conflict with the West. 


issued by the Lib , Universi 
BEST SELLERS ce'Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvanis 


Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 
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class matter, April 16, 1943, at the post office at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, under the act of March 3, 


1879. Copyright, 1950, by the University of Scran- 
ton. Indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Symbols of Classification: I. Suitable for General 
Reading. II. Adults Only, because of: A. Advanced 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


Apr. 1 
July 1 
Feb. 15 
June 15 
Mar. 1 
Aug. 1 
June 15 
Apr. 15 
Sept. 1 
May 15 
June 15 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 15 
June 15 


Robinson 
Warren 
Bristow 
Shute 
Hersey 
Stinetorf 
Henriques 
Winsor 
Waltari 
Chatterton 
Gunther 
Crawford 
Overstreet 
Bowen 


The Cardinal (Ila) 

World Enough and Time (IIb) 
Jubilee Trail (IIb) 

The Legacy (Ila) 

The Wall (IIa) 

White Witch Doctor (Ila) 

Too Little Love (Ila) 


Star Money (IV) 

The Egyptian (IIb) 

Homeward E Borne (1) 

Roosevelt in Retrospect (Ila) 

Little Princesses (1) 

The Mature Mind (III) 

John Adams and the American 
Revolution (IIa) 

Worlds in Collision (IV) 


Velikovsky Aug. 15 





“How Truman Kept the Peace” is the story of Russia's 
or big German reparations and the chang- 
and Mar- 


long struggle f 
ing policies of Secretaries Stettinius, Byrnes, 
shall, and the different way in which they faced the 
Russians. Mr. Truman really did not get full control 
of his own foreign policy until Mr. Marshall became 
Secretary, but from then on Mr. Carr gives him credit 
for bold and skillful maneuvering, ee some con- 
spicuous lapses. The principal lapse, in his mind, was 
that we favored the kind of acumen governments 
Mr. Carr does not like, and not the Socialists, or what 
he calls economic democracy. In this he 
than justice to the Christian Democrats in Italy, France, 
and Germany and betrays ignorance 
which the old Socialists in those countries had be 
discredited. Mr. Truman was more enlightened 
well-informed than Mr. Carr. 


As for China, where Mr. Carr also served, his solution 
vas rejected) was startlingly like that Owen 
Lattimore’s: bring the Communists into Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s Government, throw out the Chens, the political 
bosses, and the Soongs, the money bosses, and give the 
“mo yderates’ ; 


does less 


come 
and 





balance of power to certain mysterious 

none of whom either Lattimore or Carr have ever 
named. China itself was not to be consulted. 

Te say that Germany has “won the cold war” would 


sem a little premature, seeing that the cold war in 
Europe is still going on. What Mr. Carr really seems 
to mean is that Russia and the West competed with 
each other in doing favors for the Germans, so that 
Germany is too far on the way to economic power, and 
the wrong people are in the saddle. He would like to 
se Germany split up into several independent states. 


Mr. Carr is more expert in economics than in history 
t politics. His preoccupation with his own subject 
makes him blind to many realities. But he has con- 
tributed from his own contacts with the great what 
may well prove valuable footnotes to the history of the 
past five years, as seen from the viewpoint of an econ- 
omist who believes that economics is the key to all 
progress. 

Wilfrid Parsons, S.]., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington 7, D. C. 
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Shapiro, Lionel 

Doubleday. Sept. 7, 
This is Shapiro’s third 
novel, and They Left 
1e Allied Campa 


Torch for A Dark Journey 
1950. 273p. $3.00. 
book. The Sealed Verdict, a 
the Back Door Open, a chronicle 
ign in Sicily and Italy, were the 


forerunners to this new novel. 
Justin Clayfield, a fabulous American oil tycoon, is 
faced with ruin; his latest oil development has failed 


to produce 


| cr 
the & 


Only Gregor Karlene, 
scientific know-how to 

Karlene, of course, is 
Clayfield has arranged to 
rance and hence to the U. S., 


the expected oil. 

physicist, has the 
save him and the development. 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


I » Northern F 


bring him tc 


zecn geo 





through the costly good offices of Simon p< scl 
a wily Hungarian. Aleksandrow’s mistress, Giselle 
Notta, is a stage prop that does not much affect the 
story. Karlene has a beautiful daughter, Moussia, who 


has preceeded him to the Spa Bonnar, the rendezvous. 
gh the eyes of Philip Channing, 


man, wh assignment. 


» story is seen throt 


a roving newspape Y 1S given the 


he whole action takes place in three days. There is 
the waiting for Karlene’s delayed arrival, in which 
Philip meets Moussia, Clayfield, Aleksandrow, and 
Giselle Notta. He also sees Anny Liesefeldt, a simp] 
German girl who is married and pathetically devoted 
to Tramont, a horrendously maimed French a 
With this mise en scene Karlene arrives. Here the 


Karlene feels that 
he is deserting his people and going over to the 
a system in which he has no belief. 
of the dollar-mad capitalism are portrayed by Clay- 
field. This conflict is heightened by the arrival of 
Nicolai Endor, a former favorite student of Karlene 
and presently a leading Czech Communist. Obviously 
his mission is to prevent Karlene’s going and to per- 
suade him to return to Prague. He portrays the young 
intellectual who has gone over lock, stock and barrel 
to Stalinism. Karlene of wavering between 
the two. 

The arrival 
munist 


assuage 


action shifts to a conflict of ideas. 
side Ol 


The worst features 


course 1S 


Endor gives rise to the charge of (¢ 
spies in the hotel. Oscar, maitre 
Aleksandrow’s rage at the 
rendezvous, pins the 


om- 
d’hotel, to 
discovery of the 
g on to the simple German 
girl, who is driven out of town, after having been 
roughly handled by the women of the town. Clay- 
field, witnessing the scene, feels remorse and offers to 
pay off the maimed French boy, as if that could replace 
his wife. Endor finally sees Karlene; Karlene is unable 
to answer his charges of desertion, yet refuses to return 
to Czechoslovakia. He is fed both with the 
cruelty of the Czecl and the dollar-mad empti- 
ness of capitalistic represented by Clayfield. 
There is the problem. 


spying 


dissati 
1 regime 
} 

world 


The morning of the scheduled departure, the French 
boy comes to collect the money offered by Clayfield. 
When Oscar, the maitre d’hotel, brings it down to the 
servants’ quarters to him, the boy strangles him, up- 
setting in the struggle a candle, which causes a fire. 
The fire fills the hotel with smoke. When they arrive 
to rescue the professor he is suffocated. However, 
Moussia, his daughter, finds a note telling the real 
story. He committed suicide, his only answer to the 
dilemma. Of course, Channing and Moussia lived 
happily ever after. 
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Shapiro is by training a newspaperman; hence the eco- 
nomical, bald, reportorial style. In true newspaper 
fashion he has taken a group of ready made characters 
and reported their comings and goings. He has not 
developed any of them, except the professor around 
whom centers the conflict of ideas. Apparently Shapiro 
identifies the political philosophy of freedom and in- 
dividual responsibility with Laissez-faire Capitalism, 
since the former has no spokesman. Theistic liberalism 
finds no spokesman save total Capitalism which is its 
antithesis as is Communism. More disturbing is the 
Sartre answer to a moral problem. Suicide was the 
only answer, only because all the possible answers were 
not investigated. The mealy-mouthed doctrine that my 
death is a protest against a problem that I cannot solve 
is weak political thinking and weak morality. It is, of 
course, a literary exposition of Sartre’s Existentialism. 


The book is carefully put together; the conflict of ideas 
is grippingly exposed; the plight of the intellectual of 
delicate moral tastes is sympathetically examined. At 
the same time is revealed a narrow shallow under- 
standing of political theory and a philosophy of moral 


and physical violence. 
James F. Redding, Ph.D.., 
Emmanuel College, 
The Fenway, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* * +. 


Caldwell, Erskine Episode in Palmetto 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Sept. 13, 1950. 252p. $2.75. 
Erskine Caldwell’s latest book is perhaps his least offen- 
sive and best written to date. To say that, however, is 
net to nominate it for the family fireside or a blue- 
ribbon award. With minor variations, it retains the 
familiar formula: a Southern setting, humor developed 
from the ignorance and provincial oddities of local 
characters, dialogue that shocks by its casualness as 
much as by its indecency, and a story liberally sprinkled 
with sex. 

The episode at hand consists of one week in the life of 
Vernona Stevens, an attractive schoolteacher of twenty- 
two who has come to small Southern town of Palmetto. 
She could have followed the example of her sister 
Ynez, who is comfortably established in Washington as 
the mistress of a rear admiral, but prefers a teaching 
career as a short prelude to married respectability. 
Teachers’ College, however, never prepared her for 
Palmetto, and its male population quickly dispels Ver- 
nona’s unglamorous ambition. First to offer himself 
is Floyd Neighbors, one of her tenth-grade pupils, from 
whose persistence we learn that the will is powerless 
when the genes begin to dictate. Floyd wins minor 
intimacies that culminate in an uninvited, but also 
unrebuffed, visit to Vernona nudely relaxed in her 
bedroom. Jack Cash follows, fulfilling his tradition of 
calling each year on the new teacher, pretending court- 
ship, but actually engaging only in a parlor pawing. 
Vernona’s mock-serious suggestion of a few weekends 
in bed on a trial basis brings him to realization of his 
pompous selfishness and sends him fleeing in a fluster 
to eventual marriage with less sophisticated Wilma. 
Then there is Thurston Mustard, farm agent for the 
Since his own libidinous leanings are thwarted 


area. 


Caldwell — Paul 
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by a shrewish wife, he decides to match Vernona wi 
Em Gee Sheddwood, widowed and wealthy farmer, , 
a means of reviving Em Gee’s interest in growing mille 
for the state prize. Em Gee appraises her as a goy 
piece of livestock, but she refuses his proposal of ; 
week milking his cows and sharing his bed to guarante 
satisfaction. Even Milo Clewson, the principal, notics 
Vernona’s tight-fitting sweater, and thereupon his wi 
Winnie Mae orders her to limit her activities to th 
classroom or lose her job. This ultimatum, followiy 
an evening in which Floyd was discovered in her bed 
room, leaves Vernona in a precarious situation. 

She turns to the only man in Palmetto who has ge, 
uinely won her. This is Milledge Mangrum, a chez 
politician but local bigwig with ambitions for the ggy. 
ernorship. In gaining her favor he has promised mz. 
riage after a post-election divorce, but Vernona’s poten 
tialities for scandal now threaten his career and }; 
hastily withdraws into selfish morality. The remainip 
eligibles compete for her hand, or body, in a climacti 
conclusion. Floyd, sensing defeat, misses in an attemp 
to shoot her but kills himself. Em Gee revises hi 
proposal into an offer of cows, children, and immediat: 
marriage. Thurston, drunkenly defiant of his wif 
offers the alternative of running away with him 1 
concubinage in Chicago. Vernona’s pedagogical care 
has thus quickly enlightened and changed the thinkin 
of Jack, Milo, Milledge, and Em Gee; but it retum 
her to the point of choosing again between respec: 
ability with boredom and iniquity with pleasure. “Ep 
lightened herself, she now adopts Ynez’s advice and 
begins packing for Chicago. 

Palmetto society differs from the folk of the back road 
in tobaccoland by being a bit more educated ani 
slightly less brazen in its impudicities; perhaps it herald 
in Caldwell’s work either a mellowing or a shift t 
middle-class materials. But the old exaggeration fo 
effect remains. The characterization is 
diverting, but never searching or entirely convincing 
The plot, though worn, is kept simple enough for : 
short story, but it lacks the sociological significance thz 


it pretends to have and by which Caldwell rathe| 


superficially tries to justify his repetitious concentration 
on Southern backwardness. Even the commuter seek 
ing to shorten a bus ride or numb the approach of 
day at the office will find Lil Abner a better com 
panion. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D 

John Carroll University 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

> + «# 


Paul, Elliot 
Random House. Aug. 11, 1950. 364p. $3.50. 


Mr. Paul writes again, affectionately, of Paris, mos 
particularly of that tiny segment which lies almos 
within the early summer morning shadow of Nott 
Dame de Paris. This is the immediate neighborhow 
of the Street of the Small Kneading-trough, the Rue & 
la Huchette, a passage that connects the Rue de Petit 
Pont at the east with the Boul’ Saint-Miche’ at the 
west and is linked with the Seine-quai by the Street 
the Fishing Tomcat, (Rue du Chat qui Péche). Thi 
was the center and home of the varied folk of Mr 
Paul’s book of a decade ago, The Last Time I Saw Pan 


Springtime in Paris 


occasionall; 
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The scene, after ten years of war and defeat and occu- 
pation and liberation and hesitation, is changed only 
a little. The Panier Fleuri has been closed by govern- 
mental edict; the old police station is a warehouse; 
there are some new shops and cafes; some old ones 
remain under different management; some are un- 
changed save by ten years of shortage and ineluctable 
time. The people are changed as much or more than 
the old houses. Hyacinthe is dead. Any Collabos, 
(Collaborationists), are dead; or have fled, fearing 
death in vengeance for the assistance they gave to the 
hated Boches. Madame Mariette and her nymphs are 
scattered and gone. Hortense Berthelot, Noel, Monge, 
’Oursin, Jonquil, Mlle. Dunette, Louis, Pierre Vautier 
have all survived and have been joined by Raoul and 
Katya, M. Amiard, young Dr. Thiouville and cthers. 
There are all the ingredients of a novel here; but they 
have only been tossed together and are served with a 
careless dressing in M. Paul’s casual style. It is a salade 
iardiniére, flavorsome, appetizing. But not satisfying. 
M. Paul is deliberately, and annoyingly literal in trans- 
lating a few ordinary colloquialisms, e.g., he makes us 
read “What passes?” for “What’s going on? “If you 
could mount,” for “If you could come up.” He should 
know better, also, than to put the missionary head- 
quarters in the Church of St. Sulpice. Les Peres Sul- 
piciens will not thank him for that error. And, 
throughout, Mr. Paul shows a considerable lack of 
comprehension of or sympathy for the clergy or re- 
ligion. He admires Notre Dame as a “rich man’s 
church in a poor man’s quarter’, which would indicate 
he has gone there seldom save as visitor to a museum. 
But he has a sympathy for people, and he has a senti- 
mental devotion for Paris, for Paris of the past mostly; 
with a quizzical, half cynical hope for its future. Adults 
may find the book diverting in spite of its underlying 
agnosticism and naturalism. 
R. F. Grady, S.]J., 


University of Scranton 
x * x 


Burgan, John Martin Butterfield 


Winston. September 8, 1950. 210p. $2.50. 
There are some books which one does not review 
critically — one “plugs” or “plumps” for them un- 


ashamedly by listing no more than their good points 
and letting their minor faults go into the discard. 
Whether or not this is justified here is one fashion. 
Inevitably Martin Butterfield will be compared to Pen- 
tod and to Tom Sawyer but there are several incidents 
where Martin out-Penrods Penrod and Tom Sawyer’s 
famous workbargain scene is easily rivalled by a bril- 
lient bit of juvenile psychology wherein Martin not only 
makes a deal to be elected member of the fourth grade 
“most likely to succeed in life” but also succeeds in 
gaining town-wide notoriety, so dear to the hearts of 
the small fry, while turning what would have been an 
illegitimate payoff (in the eyes of his elders) into a 
perfectly legitimate gift. 

In brief, this is a tale of a summer’s events in the life 
of a small-town American boy of today and (Thank 
God!) one in which we hear nothing of war, atom 
bombs, jet propulsion, subversive propaganda or other 
matters of that ilk. Beginning with the presentation of 
an unimpressive report card at the end of the school 
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year in June we follow Martin through a summer dur- 
ing which he moves inexorably from one escapade to 
another terminating with the seemingly impossible fea 
of winning a Thanksgiving trip to Washington as the 
most improved student of the fifth grade in company 
with his boyish crush, Georgiana Stemple. How he 
achieved that feat is a classic strategem which the 
reader will discover for himself. In fact, it would be 
unfair to say much about the story and thereby rob the 
reader of the amusement it is certain to bring. Suffice 
it to say that he didn’t mean to have his mother find 
the garter snake in the laundry basket, nor did he really 
mean to imply that the Butterfields would not eat 
regularly unless the neighbors boosted his magazine 
subscription sales. Martin never really intended any- 
thing; matters simply went from bad to worse under 
his manipulation and then he simply had to try some 
other way to untangle the mess. 
Martin’s parents, of course, never did succeed com- 
pletely in understanding Martin’s psyche and their few 
efforts to apply child psychology were easily foiled by 
the object of their attentions. In every respect Martin 
is wholesome, normal and happy. He will amuse 
adults as well as children and indeed it is chiefly to the 
former that we can recommend this tale of carefree 
boyhood since, as in the case of Penrod, they are the 
better equipped to appreciate it. Mr. Burgan is to be 
congratulated upon his achievements and the book is 
suitable for every class of reader. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 


* * * 
Hubbard, Margaret Ann Murder Takes the Veil 
Bruce. Sept. 5, 1950. 57 


257p. $3.00. 

The incongruity between crimes and convents offers so 
promising a situation for the mystery story writer that 
it must be only unfamiliarity with the latter element 
which holds almost all the seasoned writers off the 
premises. There is, of course, Shepherd’s Murder in a 
Nunnery, comparison with which is inevitable. To 
clear the record, it can be said at once that the older 
work is shorter, more direct and more tightly plotted, 
Wittier in its Chestertonian paradoxes, its quips and 
bon mots. But not any more fun to read. Nor half so 
true, one suspects, in its glimpses of the convent board- 
ing school. 

atholic girls’ college in Marysville, 
the enrollment has dropped to 82. 
For two centuries it has gone along without lay instruc- 
tors, but at the alumnae’s insistence Reverend Mother 
has now hired three men: a successful author, an inter- 
nationally famed painter, and a handsome young sports 
director. One of these—so a senior named Trillium 
Pierce learns from her mother’s letter—must be her 
father’s murderer and may be planning to kill both 
her mother and herself. Because her mother enjoins 
secrecy upon her she lives in terror, trying to avoid the 
new instructors’ notice until she can get away from the 
college. Get away she does, thereby increasing the 
school tension, the sheriff’s perplexity and Reverend 
Mother’s concern, after a giddy, boy-crazy student has 
been killed. Through the succeeding days, in spite of 
classes and activities as usual including the arrival of a 
churnman and his dog and the holding of the tradi- 
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tional junior-senior “Golden Fleece” hunt, the rumor 
gets about of a huge, phantom-like figure of a nun 
stalking the shadows and the dark tunnels of the 
campus. Not until a typical Louisana flood drives the 
three male instructors from the guesthouse to the resi- 
dence hall does the murderer come out in the open. 
And not until next day when manacled he makes his 
adieux to Reverend Mother do we know his identity. 


There are a few unimportant threads which dangle un- 
caught in the plot fabric. Trillium’s refusal to confide 
in sister or priest is a-typical of Catholic girls’ school 
products, perhaps. Still more improbable is the fact 
that so little is said to be known of the girl’s back- 
ground—an unlikely story in a convent-school enroll- 
ment so small. The chase seems unnecessarily drawn 
out; the second flight could well have been omitted, 
for instance, in spite of the minor shock that is achieved 
with the girl’s words, “Silver polish’, when she is 
asked about the black stains on her hands. Her very 
name has been objected to as one that could not have 
been conferred at Baptism, but the objectors must be 
Northerners unacquainted with Southern feminine 
nomenclature. 


To over-balance these small defects is the book’s skill- 
fully sustained suspense, with its clues and suspicious 
incidents evenly divided among the three men, all 
credibly explained later. Some of the characters are 
only outlined, with a deft stroke or two, or a bit of 
dialog, to indicate their types cf. the Negro maid, Rindy, 
and the Muckleroy family) but in the case of Sister 
Etienne, the ancient nun with the failing memory, we 
have an expert hand at work. And in the re-creation 
of the convent boarding school, with its feast day ob- 
servance, its school play, its traditional ceremonies, we 
have what must be nostalgic reminiscences of the au- 
thor’s own schooldays. One might wish she had filled 
in the canvas more completely for such local cere- 
monies as the All Souls’ Day observance, or given her- 
self freer rein for more local color. But the reader is 
erateful for their introduction at all—and for Bessie’s 
challenge, ““Why don’t you write one yourself?” 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Diamond Wedding 
$3.00. 


Steele, Wilbur Daniel 


Doubleday. July 20, 1950. 309p. 


Diamond Wedding is not for cursory reading. Apart 
from an almost certain power to produce atmospheric 
effect, the author’s use I structure 


and his constant maintenance of a studied colloquialism 
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A second event in Skinner’s life was his encounter wits 
Hope Wheelwright and her uncle, Rev. Amos Wheel. 
wright, as they journeyed over the mountains in searc 


of Stanhope Peyton, a missioner affianced to Hop) simultane 
Amos Wheelwright’s accidental death forces Skinng! baseness; 
to guide the girl to her destination, Fairplay. Her pre) temptatiot 
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Hope, brought up in orthodox fashion, their relation 
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settle at Lost Horse Ranch near Pike’s Peak wher 
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adjustment of these two, one educated in compariso: 
to the other’s illiteracy, and elaborates on Skinner 2 
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spring, especially Herve, have become politically power 
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about to capitalize on her relationship to two of the 
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though there is no exploitation of sex, the generally 
unedifying nature of the story confines its reading 
to adults. 
Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


* * * 


Coker, Elizabeth Boatwright 

Daughter of Strangers 
Dutton. Sept. 18, 1950. 383p. $3.00. 
Mrs. Coker’s account of a soulful, auburn-haired quad- 
roon makes a gallant effort to please any comer. It has 
just about every requisite of the historical fiction fan— 
a little lavender, a little spice; a little voodoo and 
simultaneous prayers to the Virgin Mary; heroism and 


haseness; a code of honor and the smoldering fires of 
temptation. Undeniably, all the raw elements of 
romance. But, sadly, the author neglected to perform 


her blending and refining job thoroughly, so that the 
story is reduced to a farcical, stagy round of events 
and the personae to paper pop-ups. 


Charlotte Le ae is the peach-complexioned beauty 
and raison d’etre for this sally of the South. Born in 
1830 in New Orleans of a ravishing mulatto slave, she 
is acknowledged by her father and raised in the luxury 
and seclusion of his artistic apartments. Though Le 
leune had vowed to protect his ward from her tainted 
background, at his death she is legally claimed by the 
trader who owned her mother. Sold to Nicholas Gail- 
lard, she is brought to Normandy, the Gaillard planta- 
tion, where she learns of her mixed blood with shocked 
disbelief. Kindly Tafra, Nicholas’ wife, is stirred by 
the child’s fragile winsomeness, decides to continue her 
education as a white while keeping her in a position of 
partial servitude. 

The experiment, charitably undertaken, only increases 
Charlotte’s mental confusion. There can be no ulti- 
mate place for her in the white world; the alternative 
of reverting to her own race fills her with abhorrence. 
And at 18 she is hopelessly in love with Inigo Gaillard, 
the unhappily married Normandy heir. 

To restrain a passionate outbreak between the two, 
Tafra sells the charming bondwoman to her friend and 
neighbor Harry Singleton. At Heronfields Charlotte’s 
status descends abruptly to the level of the other plan- 
tation slaves. Her virtue is constantly besieged by the 
white overseer (obviously named Lustbader), and in- 
stead of being assigned quarters in the manse she is 
lodged on the dreaded “Street? with shrewd, under- 
es black Chloe. 


At first revolted by her close contact with th mi serable 
il hands, C vin ow e is wisely counseled t vide by 
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Woodbury, George 
The Story of a Stanley Steamer 
Norton. Aug. 21, 1950. 256p. $3.00. 


If your memory takes you back to the days when some 
automobiles were propelled by steam, you will par- 
ticularly enjoy this book. Even if all the automobiles 
you have known have been contraptions energized by 
internal combustion engines, you will like this book 
and learn much from it. George Woodbury is one of 
the few really humorous writers that I have ever en- 
countered. The account of his efforts to locate an old 
Stanley Steamer and to prepare it once more for the 
open road contains as much humor as it does informa- 
tion. The car that he finally found, near Rock Harbor, 
Maine, was a touring car of 1917 vintage. Woodbury, 
a former teacher who now operates a New England 
saw mill, took the car home, by truck, and went to 
work on it. The last Stanley Steamers were made in 
1925, so it was difficult to get any mechanic who could 
be of service. Mechanically the car was sound, because 
it had been run only 20,000 miles before being retired. 
Mileages of 300,000 miles were common for the Stanleys 
that were used for their normal lifetimes, since me- 
chanically the Stanleys were far superior to any gaso- 
line type automobiles ever manufactured. 


Woodbury mentions in passing some of the records 
established by the Stanleys. In 1906 a Stanley went 
127 miles per hour; in 1907 one of them reached 
speed of 190 miles per hour. The Steamers used kero- 
sene and were very inexpensive to maintain. Those 
who used them refused to even consider the purchase 
of gasoline propelled cars. Why, then, did they dis- 
appear? The book gives the story, completely and 
interestingly. Many fine photographs are reproduced, 
as well as the detailed “Announcements” booklet of 
the Stanley Company of 1916, containing a great deal 
ot information about the Stanley Steamer. The reasons 
why the steam car probably will never return are also 
given. After reading this book you will perhaps resent 
the combination of circumstances which seem to pre- 
vent the return of steam to the highways. Almost any 
reader will like this diverting book. 


Paul Kiniery, 
Loyola } 
Chicazo 


Ph.D., 
niversity, 


te 
illinois 


Moss, W. Stanley Ill! Met by Moonlight 


Macmillan. Aug. 22, 1950. 192p. $2.50. 

On the night of April 26, 1944, Major-General Karl 
Kreipe, girs of the German forces on the 
island of Crete was kidnapped while returning to his 
villa from headquarters. The abduction was carried 
out by a guerrilla band of native partisans led by two 
young British officers, one of whom here recounts in 
minutest detail the full story of that capture. Written 


with youthful exuberance and humor, the author’s 
diary retains the freshness and excitement of a magnifi- 
cent adventure. Nothing lacking as the writer de- 

ribes their secret landing on the island, the long days 


of prretshenenction and waiting, the kidnapping itself, and 
the tedious escape as they hid in caves and shepherds’ 
huts, while the Germans searched the mountainous 


terrain with planes and patrols. 
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It is unfortunate that military censorship delayed the 
appearance of Ill Met by Moonlight until this time. 
Relating, as it does, one isolated incident from World 
War II, the story is now overshadowed and seems in- 
significant in the face of the present world crisis. How- 
ever, those who enjoy their adventure will find it here 
with but a few minor objectionable features. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 


* * * 


Professor Fodorski 
$2.75. 


Taylor, Robert Lewis 

Doubleday. Sept. 11, 1950. 
Your reaction to this piece of writing will depend on 
your approach. If you are in a mood to plant your 
funny bones and defy the author to knock a quip off 
your shoulder, this book may strike you as falling be- 
tween satire and farce—with a gentle but distinct thud. 
It is not the uproarious, hilarious, rollicking book on 
football which was Rackety Rax. The personal laugh- 
meter of the normal person will record about three 
spontaneous, audible chuckles. If approached, how- 
ever, in a benevolent rather than a belligerent mood, 
with a readiness to humor the humorist, it proves to 
be an amusing and entertaining tale of the fans and 
foibles that cluster about American collegiate football. 


250p. 


Professor Fodorski, the hero, is the type of eccentric 
genius who saves the great Gothinger Bridge from col- 
lapsing into the drink by his analysis of humidity dis- 
tertion, but inevitably gets stuck in a self-service eleva- 
tor. Having concluded that nothing of importance will 
be built on the shaky political foundations of Europe 
where he occupied the Chair of Engineering and Archi- 
tectural Theory at Wittemburg University, he emigrates 
to America and becames established at S.B.I.T. (South- 
ern Baptist Institute of Technology). 


In the autumn air of the campus the Professor is bitten 
by the football bug and during the season his fever 
runs a quick and startling career to a climatic crisis in 
the post-season classic. Mr. Taylor, the profilist of the 
New Yorker, has fleshed his story with cleverly written 
sketches of crying coaches, sports announcers, univer- 
sity trustees and other sundries connected with foot- 
ball, education and the South. 

Although a book about sports, the humor of Professor 
Fodorski will be more properly appreciated by adults. 
Also there is one brief passage (p. 181) which does a 
take-off of the sex scene as portrayed in the symbolic 
writing of the period novels. 


Williams, Tennessee 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone 
New Directions Press. Sept. 27, 1950. 148p. $2.00. 


In this Anno Santo 1950, there have been many com- 
memorations of the City of the Tiber. There have 
been novels, biographies, travelogues and in them every 
monument of ancient and: modern Rome has been 
aptly described. It remained for Tennessee Williams 
to commemorate the Cloaca Maxima. The cloacal 
content of The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone reaches 
the maximum degree that is possible within the limited 
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Best SELLER 


space of two hundred pages. Here is a description ¢ 
the social and moral detritus of Rome that is as yp, 
necessary as it is repellent. 

The story of the disintegration of Mrs. Stone, actress jy 
the grand manner and widow of an American milliop, 
aire, is told with an insistence on sexual detail the 
makes it clear that Williams is more interested in sale 
than he is in the sordid study of a wrecked soul. Karey 
Stone, according to the tale, had been the toast ¢ 
Broadway, but her dramatic success was due as muc 
to an absence of competition as it was to genuin 
ability. To buttress her position, she weds a millionair 
whose obvious devotion compensates for increasing 
poor reviews. The pair retreat from America whe 
Karen’s failing powers are openly mentioned in ; 
hitherto friendly press. Stone’s money and life ar 
ruthlessly exploited by his wife in a determined a 
tempt to deny that time is the controlling factor in life 
After Stone’s death, his wife settles in Rome and pre 
pares for her final battle with age and death. 


Superficially she consorts with various men in order t 
preserve the illusion of her youth. Basically, however 
a latent nymphomania that manifested itself early ip 
her career drives her furiously along the path to de 
struction. The fact that her deterioration is presented 
as the usual thing among American widows of means| 
and the fact that Roman society is portrayed as or] 
ganized to pander to these women destroys what might 
have been an impelling plot. 


In addition, the grossness with which her moral col 


lapse is limned together with the sneering suggestive | 


ness that permeates the book makes it obvious that the 

book can be recommended for no class of readers. 
William Noé Field, 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Seton Hall University, 


Lattimore, Owen Ordeal by Slander 
Little, Brown. July 31, 1950. 236p. Fes 6 


In this brief book, Professor Lattimore tells his story o 
the McCarthy phase of his life. He begins dramatically 
with the telegram received by him in Afghanistan on 
March 25, 1950, and traces the efforts of his wife and 
himself to clear their reputations from the McCarthy 
charges. From a technical point of view, he succeed 
in his effort. The Senator’s charges were extreme and 
could not be adequately documented. From a leg: 
point of view, Lattimore could be judged innocent. 


If the book were merely a defense from extreme charges 
an honest reviewer would be compelled to praise it, 
matter what his personal views on the author. But 
Professor Lattimore goes further. He indulges in smears 
upon his attackers, in the very “guilt by association” s 
decried by Communists. Inevitably he brings in the 
broader aspects of our China policy. Whether or not 
he was technically the chief architect of that policy, he 
was profoundly influential with President Roosevelt, 
General Marshall, Henry Wallace, and others wh 
made the ill-fated decisions to leave China at the mercy 
of Communism. 


In this broader aspect, he stands indicted as an advocate 
of policies which failed (or succeeded) with disastrous 
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eect in terms of world peace. Whether the future 
will bring an exhausting war with Chinese Commu- 
nists, or Whether Asia will be left to the mercy of the 
Soviet Union to furnish it with raw materials and 
enormous armies, time will tell. In either case the men 
who served to bring about such results are traitors to 
humanity. 

It may not be possible to prove that our Far Eastern 
policy was maneuvered by advisers who sought to pro- 
mote Communism, although the implications of the 
Amerasia case have not yet been fully explored. But 
it ill behooves the advocates of such bankrupt policies 
to assume the offensive and attack those who sought 
to save Asia from Communism. Lattimore is more 
afectively discredited by events than by the McCarthy 
charges. For this reason, the book is not recommended. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 


* * 


The Home Place 


52.75. 


Gipson, Fred 

Harper. Sept. 27, 1950. 248p. 
A pleasant, warm little story about a man’s return to 
his Texas country home, accompanied by his three 
motherless sons and his 80-year-old grandfather. 
Through the account of his attempt to pay off the 
mortgages, to introduce his boys to the ways of living 
on the land, and to restore the worn-out soil to fair 
productivity, runs the theme of conservation vs. the too 
prevalent practice of wrenching greedily from the land 
without restoring minerals or grasses. 


Some of the several episodes concern the boys’ adjust- 
ment to the village school where city clothes aroused 
antagonism, the baby’s encounter with a rattlesnake, 
Granpa’s hunting on restricted acres, and the man’s 
own encounter with a girl who felt about the land as 


he did. 


The characters are normal, wholesome, real — well 
typed though without any particular depth. The tales 
are credible and at times hilariously funny, especially 
when Granpa is the central figure. The theme is con- 
istently developed and sound. And the book is clean, 
in treatment and in dialog. Though the story is 
sketched rather than engraved, it carries conviction and 
is good entertainment as well, a relief from our too- 
many depressing stories of land reclamation and small 
farming. 
The author previously wrote Hound-Dog Man, which 
was well received. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Don’t Shoot the Bill Collector 
238p. $3.00. 


Hatch, P. D. K. 
Crowell. Sept. 25, 1950. 
I don’t know why it is so but books by Maine men on 
the simpler aspects of life strike me as being much more 
wholesomely humorous than any other item published 
today. Perhaps it is the lack of conscious attempt at 
humor, the ability to let the situation speak to the 
reader for itself; perhaps it is the fact that life is still 


Gipson — Hatch — Bleiler — Greenberg 
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somewhat less sophisticated in Maine and that people 
react more naturally to produce the humorous episode. 
What ever the factors may be the present book is a 
prime example of the type—strictly minor, solely one 
man’s tales of things that happened to him, purely 
humorous. Preble Hatch began collecting bills when 
the great depression struck; he was successful, so he 
abandoned school teaching in favor of bill collecting 
and prospered with some few qualifications. In a cer- 
tain sense the bill collector is peculiar to these United 
States where credit buying is so widespread nor is he 
quite the ogre he has been made out to be. There is 
no heartless despoiler of widows and orphans here, 
nc writ-toting Sheriff, no threats and no exorbitant 
loan shark operation. Rather there is helpful co-opera- 
tion, persistence, stress upon fundamental honesty and 
appeal to common sense. The meat of the book, of 
course, lies not so much in the ordinary work of bill 
collecting but in the extraordinary instances of which 
Mr. Preble seems to have had more than his share as 
he coursed about the state of Maine via Chevy, flivver, 
motorcycle, sleigh, snowshoe, horseback and shank’s 
mare. Dogs, bulls, bears, suspicious, angry and hen- 
pecked farmers, blizzards, mudholes and over-amorous 
women were but a few of the hazards he faced, usually 
with success, in collecting for his clients. His own 
ingenuity was usually sufficient to solve most problems 
but, surprisingly enough, he was helped out of many a 
tight spot by wholly disinterested persons in a friendly 
spirit of co-operation. There is little use retailing the 
incidents here—the interested reader can savour them 
to his own content, for others they are not important. 
One incident of a female debtor offering personal pay- 
ment in a locked room may be offensive to the imma- 
ture but there is nothing salacious in the incident and 
the book seems suitable for all classes of readers. 


* 


Bleiler, E. F. and Dikty, T. E. 
The Best Science Fiction Stories: 1950 
Fell. Sept. 12, 1950. 347p. $2.95. 
In 1949 Mr. Bleiler and Mr. Dikty began their series of 
annual compilations of science fiction stories of which 
this is the second installment. It is the usual type of 
limited anthology with stories of robots, world endings, 
world beginnings, time travel, etc. Political, social and 
psychological backgrounds abound with an occasional 
philosophical treatment and even one religious theme. 
There is even a reverse whodunit. In general most 
stories are suitable for all types of readers though one 
or two treat of matters not easily comprehensible by 
the juvenile mind. 


* * * 


Greenberg, Martin, Editor Men Against the Stars 
Gnome Press. Mar. 20, 1950. 3511p. $2.95. 


Tabbed as a different anthology of science fiction, one 
designed to tell a coherent tale, this collection of 
ready published short stories achieves some small 
part of its goal. The introduction by Willey Ley, 
known for his writings on rocketry, points out that all 
the essentials for primitive space travel are now theo- 


oractically in some cases) within our 
reach and intimates that, with the Navy’s “Neptune” 
rocket possibly capable of rising 230 miles from the 
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earth’s surface, the early attempts at space travel will 
be made in the not too distant future. Leading off 
from the introduction the editor has arranged a series 
of twelve tales which taken together, are to tell “the 
story of the future conquest of space”. Only two or 
three stories deal with the “gadgetry” of space travel— 
the machinery, equipment and tools necessary—with 
only one “Far Centaurus” bringing in the time angle. 
The others deal with types of life, social and psycho- 
logical problems encountered on other worlds and one 
of Azimov’s Foundation stories deals with the problems 
of war and space. Almost every one of the items is 
interesting because of the idea or theory involved and 
the editor has made an efficient compilation. In gen- 


eral the book seems suitable for all classes of readers 


though minor objectionable features creep in occa- 
sionally. 

Gernsback, Hugo Ralph 124C 41+ 
Fell. Sept. 12, 1950. 207p. $2.50. 


Hugo Gernsback has frequently been called the ‘Father 
of modern science fiction” but the designation refers 
rather to his publishing ventures than to his literary 
output since he is far better known as the founder and 
publisher of several well-known pulp magazines in the 
science fiction field. When radio was still known as 
wireless Hugo Gernsback was publisher of Modern 
Electrics, a highly successful popularized organ for 
radio amateurs, for which he wrote and published 
Ralph as a serial. Ralph was issued in book form in 
1925 and the present is a second edition, since the first 
is now a collector’s item. The book is a romance laid 
in the year 2660 A.D. and tells the story of a great 
electrical scientist and his adventures in rescuing his 
lady-love from the hands of a Martian villain. Written 
in most incredibly awkward style the book is a simple 
tale (a la Tom Swift) for youngsters, well larded with 
scientific marvels and quite stuffily prudish in tone. 
The only noteworthy feature of the book is the success 
with which it foretold the practical utilizations (un- 
known in 1911) of scientific principles which gave us 
such things as radar, television, nylon, hydroponics and 
a host of other presentday contrivances. In a foreword 
Fletcher Pratt says “. . . it is a book of prophecy, one 
of the most remarkable ever written. It has long since 
been a gold mine for nearly every writer of science 
fiction during a generation”. The book is suitable for 
all though few adults would derive any satisfaction 
from reading it. 


Little Britches 
Aug. 14, 1950. 


Moody, Ralph 

Illustrated by Edward Shenton. 
260p. $3.00. 

Some authors have pictured the struggles of the early 
settlers of a town, others of a family. Ralph Moody 
depicts the relationship between himself as a boy and 
his father in overcoming the obstacles in the settling of 
a ranch which eventually becomes a home. 


Norton. 


Toward the end of 1906, upon the suggestion of Cousin 
Phil who lived in Denver, the Moody family moved 
from New Hampshire to the outskirts of Denver with 
the hope that the father would overcome tuberculosis. 
The home rented by Cousin Phil was no dollhouse, it 


Gernsback — Moody — Burnett 
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was a ramshackle building whose floor was covere 
with broken glass and plaster that had fallen off th 
walls and the ceiling. The land, because of its lack ¢ 
water, was one of the poorest in the entire section 
The Moody family had no experience in ranching, jp 
the buying and raising of cattle. Neighbors helped wit} 
their suggestions but the wise foresight of the fathe 
after a number of years overcame all these difficultie 


The plot, if so it may be called, is cemented by the 
give and take of an extremely sensitive father and ,; 
devoted son. The emotional element which run 
through the entire book is not sentimental. The fathe 
knows when to punish. The son is admired for hj 
frankness and sense of duty. Grace finds in he 
brother an inspiration. The mother, a hardy woman, 
with a great deal of plain common sense is the refug: 
and the counselor for the entire family. In deed, ; 
sweet story well told, which will be appreciated by the 
young because of the early life in a western state a 
well as by adults because of the fine sentiments s 
well delineated. 

Leon Phi. K.S:G.. 
Xavier University, 


Baisier, 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Burnett, Whit, ed. The World’s Bes 
Dial. June 23, 1950. 1186p. $5.00. 


Inveterate anthologizer Burnett, who published a fey 


years ago a collection entitled This is My Best, in which | 


more than a hundred authors were invited to submit 
their best works and give the reasons for thinking them 
so— has now broadened his scope, and combed the 
whole world for the “best works” of a hundred and 
fifty authors of all nations. These authors were nomi 
nated as the greatest now writing by a group of 30% 
“experts” — librarians, editors, reviewers, teachers, and 
so on, polled by Burnett. 

Just as it has become increasingly difficult to think of 3 
new principle for compiling an anthology, so the con 
stant flow of such volumes from the publishing houses 
makes it hard for a reviewer to say anything fresh and 
meaningful about the average collection. One of the 
limitations of such a work as this, for instance, might 
well be the virtual impossibility that a novelist should 
be able to go through several score — or even a dozen— 
of published volumes, and select, as really and trul 
his “best work” a few chapters, for that is all that an 
anthology can use. If the novelist chooses hastily ot 
il]-advisedly—for authors are notoriously not their own 
best critics—the result is that the reader sampling him 
for the first time feels that he wants no more of this 


































































and that the reader who knows his works well feels | 


] 


cheated. 
Lewis, who selects (and gives his reasons for so doing 
as his “best work” some chapters from Cass Timber 
lane. Perhaps he knows best, but it will certainly seem 
to many that his best work was done many years before 
that, and that Cass is a rather sad let-down. 

Admirers of Noel Coward may feel also that he has 
not known his own strength, but the playlet which he 
has given Mr. Burnett is good anyway, for a half-hour’ 
laughter, and is, for that matter, a fine commentary on 
the footling character of the daily life of a 
stratum of society. 
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An example in point here would be Sinclair | 
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It has already been pointed out that, for the past decade 
and more, all anthologies exclusively composed of, or 
including, short stories, have featured Hemingway’s 
“Snows of Kilimanjaro”, and, sure enough, it is here as 
Hemingway’s own choice of his works. This is perhaps 
the most objectionable piece in the collection, and one 
of the reasons for urging that high school librarians not 
consider the book for purchase. 


For adults generally who like anthologies, and who do 
not feel unhappy about reading novelists’ work in 
chapter-length snatches, the work can be recommended 
as light reading, but no more than that. It might per- 
haps be pointed out in conclusion that the authors’ 
letters accompanying their choices (or refusing to make 
choices) are not the least interesting feature of the 


anthology. 
D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


* cS * 


Hubbard, L. Ron Dianetics 
Hermitage House. May 15, 1950. 452p. $4.00. 


The reader has to travel no farther than the two sub- 
titles of this volume before he becomes a suspecting 
reader: Dianetics (Gr., dianoua—thought), “The Mod- 
en Science of Mental Health, A Handbook of Dianetic 
Therapy’. 


| Suspicion changes to incredulity after reading page ix, 


of the synopsis, where the author purports to explain 
a science of the mind, far simpler than chemistry and 
physics and comparing to them in exactness. Further- 
more by the conscientious perusal of this handbook the 
intelligent layman, no less than the psychiatrist and 
psycho-analyst, can learn techniques of dianetics that 
will effect a dianetic “release” and a dianetic “clear” 
within the period of twenty-four hours. “Clear” is a 
technical term meaning one without mental ills or 
aberrations. 


It would seem that the sponsors of Dianetics (identity 
not given) have illegitimately wed certain concepts of 
psychoanalysis with the mechanistic concepts of 
Weiner’s Cybernetics to procreate a more materialistic 
hybrid offspring, Dianetics. 


In this instance the philosophically erring parentage 
could only beget a pseudo-science much more mechan- 
istic and patently false. To think of the mind strictly 
in terms of neural electronic-like circuits leaves one not 
only open to the errors of monistic thinking, but also 
susceptible to a confusion of the identity of the mind 
with the brain and nervous system, and to the further 
error of reasoning about the operations of the nervous 
system by incomplete analogy. 


The claim advanced by the author that the intelligent 
layman can apprehend the dianetic technique within 
a limited time, and acquire a skill in its use by reading 


L. Hubbard — Smith 
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the handbook is clearly unfounded. The further claim 
that remission of symptoms occurs within a period of 
hours is doubtful. The book lacks documentation, 
authority, clinical observations or any other kind of 
scientific proof as to the efficiency of its techniques. 
There is no biographical material on the founders of 
the system, but frequent references to the anonymous 
“they”. 


If there is a mentally confused person who is tempted 
to purchase the book because of its unsubstantiated 
claims and pretensions, he would profit more from 
donating his purchase money as an alm to charity— 
immeasurably more. 
L. J. Lennon, Ph.D., 
Department of Education 
and Psychology, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Smith, Granville Paul 


Trajectory and Other Poems 
DU. of S. C. Press. 1950. 71p. $2.50. 


Here are some sixty poems of the late Granville Paul 
Smith, in a selection of his work which the poet made 
before his recent death. Many had appeared in na- 
tional magazines; some were prize winners. These 
poems contain occasional memorable lines like 


Continents of languor explored by the bee’s wing, 


but for the most part they are adequate, though not 
inspired, phrasing for ideas which interest because of 
their currency with certain types of users of prose. That 
is to say that, taken together, these poems form a kind 
of psychograph of the liberal, only lightly rooted, ques- 
tioning, disturbed yet somehow urbane, man of ten- 
— in our time. The urbanity seems not to lie in 
self— 


All things will cease when I no more am I 
—so much as in a belief in the “life force”: 


Destruction may truly not be 
Our sole ingenuity. 

The earth may be turning 
Into a blither air. 


Felicitous poetry does not result from the poet’s con- 
cern with contemporary issues: 


. . the Nazarene had no long sedan 
To carry his cross to Golgatha. 
Yes, there are voices; 
Not in Domremy, perhaps, 
In Washington, Detroit, and San Francisco. 
The love poems are some of them too rooted in cir- 
cumstance to be fortunate, and one of them (pp. 59- 
60) is pagan and objectionable. 
Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 































THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


From the review in the May, 1949, issue of the American Ecclesiastical Review: 


Index to Catholic Pamphlets in the English Language (June, 1946-November, 1948). 
By Eugene Paul Willging. Washington, D. C., 1948. Pp. 80. $1.25. 


“This is the third supplement, or fourth volume, of a very useful Catholic reference tool. 
The present Index, as the title suggests, has enlarged its scope to cover not only American Cath- 
olic pamphlets, but also the many outstanding titles from England, Ireland, Canada, and Australia. 
Historical data on the Catholic Truth Society of London and Dublin and the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford add interest and usefulness, and serve as an introduction to the listing of their 
publications. A directory of publishers and calendar of feasts to suggest displays will especially 
interest pamphlet rack-tenders. Each title is briefly described as to content and scope, carefully 
classified and indexed. 

“Sales figures . . . indicate a distribution of approximately thirteen million American Cath- 
olic pamphlets annually. There is no longer any question about the value of these little book- 
lets. They are written for the man in the street, they capitalize on a brief attention span, they 
reach people who would not listen to a sermon or read a book on the subject, they are eye- 
catching and inexpensive. There is the right pamphlet for the right person. This Index and 
its predecessors are the keys that unlock a great storehouse of literature in philosophy and psy- 
chology, the Bible, the Church and Science, Church History, Canon Law, Eastern Churches, 
Catholic Action, Dogma, Moral, Christology, Mariology, Apologetics, Liturgy, the Sacraments, 
Ascetics, the Commandments, Vocations, Education, Biography, Catholic Literature and Bibli- 
ography and Juveniles. The pastor should have all four* volumes of the Index. The third 
volume has a practical chapter on the pamphlet library and easy methods of cataloging and classi- 
fying it. Priest will find in a well-organized pamphlet collection a most useful and adaptable 
assistant—to make the first contact with a prospective convert, to supplement his instruction, to 
stimulate the lukewarm, they serve as textbooks for study groups, confraternities and convert 
clubs, to help religion teachers, to arouse and direct vocations, and to answer the many ques- 
tions that are brought to the rectory door. The Index is a guide both for the selection and the 
servicing of titles.” 

James J. KorTENDICK, S.S. 
*y. 1 is now out of print. (Theological College, Washington, D. C.) 


Volume One (1937). Indexes 1,500 titles. 128p. Out of print. 

Volume Two (1942). Indexes 1,233 titles, 96p. $1.00. 

Volume Three (1946). Indexes 730 titles and includes a history of current pamphlet publish- 
ing and a guide to methods of maintenance of a pamphlet file. 107p. $1.25. 

Volume Four (1948). Indexes 860 titles. Historical survey of English and Irish Catholic pam- 
phlet publishing. 96p. $1.25. 

Special price for the three volume set (v. 2-4) $3.00. Postpaid when remittance accompanies 
order. 


Order from: 


EUGENE P. WILLGING 


513 WEBSTER STREET. N. W. WASHINGTON 11. D. C. 
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